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Musical Compositions of Ven knlntiKii klii 

(Kausika) 

When the Paramacharya of the Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham was 
camping at Kurnool in 1983 a batch of devotees from Madras went 
there to pay their respects to the saint. The Acharya spoke to them at 
length about the services rendered by Venkatamakhi to Carnatic music 
and desired that steps should be taken to persuade Vidwans to sing at 
least some selected Gitas and Prabandhas of Venkatamakhi in their con- 
certs. On their return to Madras the devotees contacted Sri T. S. Par- 
thasarathy. Secretary of the Music Academy and informed him of His 
Holiness's desire. The Music Academy arranged, during its annual 
conference in December 1983, a lecture demonstration on Venkatama- 
khi by Smt. R. Vedavalli during which she read a paper on the musico- 
logist and also sang two Prabandhas in Mechabauli and Narayanagaula 
and five Gitas in Bilahari, Hindolam, Chamaram, Mohanam and 
Madhyamavati. 

During the Academy’s conference in 1 985 Dr. Padma Subrahma- 
nyam presented a dance demonstration based on the compositions of 
Venkatamakhi. In her lecture she explained that a Prabandha had six 
angas or sections viz Svara, Biruda. Pada, Tenaka, Patam and Tala and 
therefore had all the ingredients required for a dance composition. She 
performed a Lakshya Gita in Mohanam, the Uma Tilaka Prabandham 
in Mechabauli and a Kaivara Prabandha in Narayanagaula. She said 
that the Solkattus furnished by Venkatamakhi himself enabled her to 
choreograph the pieces in the Adavus mentioned in the dance treatises 
of the period like the Sangita Saramrita of Tulaja. 

In the meanwhile the Madras devotees decided to bring out a 
small publication containing selected Gitas and Prabandhas of Venkata- 
makhi in which he specifically mentions the names of his parents as 
Govinda Dikshita and Nagambika. A booklet containing four Praban- 
dhas and five Gitas of Venkatamakhi with notation was prepared by 
Sri T. S. Parthasarathy with the lives of Govinda Dikshita and Venka- 
tamakhi and a special article also added. The booklet was released 


in the presence of His Holiness the Paramacharya at the Kamakoti 
Math at Kanchipuram on January 11, 1987. There was a distinguished 
gathering which included Sri T. T. Vasu, Sri T. Sadasivam, Smt. M. S. 
Subbulakshmi, Dr. Padma Subrahmanyam, Smt. Syamala Balakrish- 
nan, Sri S. Balakrishnan and Smt. R. Vedavalli. Sri T. V. Venugopala 
Iyer and Sri T. S, Gurumurti Iyer, who were responsible for the publica- 
tion of the booklet and the release function, were present. At the 
command of His Holiness Sri T. S. Parthasarathy explained the back- 
ground of the Venkatamakhi tradition in Carnatic music and the follo- 
wing is a summary: 


''Vidyaranya was the first writer to write a treatise dealing exclu- 
sively with Carnatic music and to use the term 'Mela'. Vidyaranya 
was chiefly instrumental for the founding of the Vijayanagar empire on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra in 1336 A.D. by Harihara and Bukka. 
Vidyaranya was a versatile scholar and the then pontiff of the Sarada 
Peetham at Sringeri. In addition to numerous works on Advaita, he 
wrote the 'Sangita Sara' in Sanskrit in which he mentioned 15 
Mela ragas and 50 janya ragas current in his time. 


Vidyaranya's work has, however, not been traced so far but 
Govinda Dikshita makes a specific mention of it in his 'Sangita Sudha' 
which he wrote in the name of the Tanjore ruler, Raghunatha 
Nayak. Dikshita avers that he had scrutinized the Sangita Sara written 
by Vidyaranya and taken his views into consideration. 


Govinda Dikshita, who was a Karnataka Smartha Brahmin 

Zak (! n B^ S T S « l AC u U,aP . P0 Navak < 1577 -1614) and Raghunatha 
Nayak (1614-1635). He is known as 'Ayyan' in the Tanjore District 

and there are many places commencing with this name like Ayyan- 

pettai The 'Sangita Sudha' has been written on the plan of the 

Vank t" ,K a and alth ° Ugh * is ascribed *> Raghunatha Nayak 
by hisTth^' 'c SaVS !T ' Chaturdandi p 'akasika' that it was written 

la'ic The "" PUbliShad b * tbP 


Venkatamakhi was the second among the eight sons of Govinda 
Dikshita. He studied the sastras under his brother Yajnanarayana 
Dikshita and music under one Tanappacharya from the North. Tanap- 
pacharya was the son of one Honnayya and was also known as 
Venkatamantri. As desired by Vijayaraghava Nayak, who had succee- 
ded Raghunatha Nayak, Venkatamakhi wrote his 'Chaturdandi Praka- 
sika' in ten chapters covering Vina, Sruti, Svara, Mela, Raga, Alapa, 
Thaya, Gita, Prabandha and Tala. Alapa, Thaya, Gita and Prabandha 
are considered to be the four pillars of music and hence the name 
'Chaturdandi'. In the Mela chapter Venkatamakhi expounded his scheme 
of 72 Melas which, after a century, revolutionised the very nature of 
Carnatic music. Venkatamakhi made provision for the development 
of Carnatic music on a scientific basis for all time to come. 

176 musical compositions by him in a dialect known as the 
'Bhandira Bhasha' (a kind of Prakrit) have been printed in the monumen" 
tal 'Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini' written by the great Subbarama 
Dikshitar of Ettayapuram in 1904." 

Intervening now and then, the Paramacharya contributed illu- 
minating comments on Govinda Dikshita who, he said, used to live at 
Pattisvaram near Kumbakonam. His Holiness narrated an incident from 
the life of the Dikshita in which he tried to save a sthapati from death 
but found that fate was inexorable. 

After the release function, Smt. M. S. Subbulakshmi, Dr. 
Padma Subrahmanyam, Smt. Syamala Balakrishnan and Smt. R. Veda- 
valli rendered selections from the Prabandhas of Venkatamakhi and 
the Mela Raga Malika of Maha Vaidyanatha Sivan. 

i 
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(c) 




Music & Mathematics-If 

By 

Prof. K. R. RAJAGOPALAN 


RAGA 


We now consider another system which 
leads us to the famous Melakarta scheme 
of raga classification. In this scheme also, 
Sa and Pa have no other classifications. 
Madhyama is classified into two as Suddha 


and Prati. Rishabha, Gandhara, Dhaivata 
and Nishadha take three values each, which 
can be designated with subscript* as R„ R a , 
R, etc. Their names are: 


R, - 

Suddha Rishabha 

R a - 

Chatussruti „ 

R. - 

Shatsruti „ 

G, - 

Suddha Gandhara 

G a - 

Sadharana 

G, - 

Antara „ 


D, - 

Suddha Dhaivata 

D. - 

Chatussruti „ 

D. - 

Shatsruti ,, 

N, - 

Suddha Nishadha 

N s - 

Kaisiki „ 

N. - 

Kakali „ 


Melakarta ragas are first divided into 
Suddha Madhyama ragas and Prati madh- 
yama ragas. A melakarta is a Sampoorna 
raga, taking all the seven notes. Thus, 
among Suddha madhyama ragas, only the 
notes R, G, D, N. will vary. In any raga, 
the notes must be in an ascending order 
only - e.g. a higher note cannot be followed 
by a lower note (for example, R„ cannot 
come after R,). For the human ear R a 
and G, are nearly indistinguishable; simi- 
larly R b and G a ; among Dhaivata and 
Nishada, D a and Ni : and D e , N a - are 
indistinguishable. 

Now. let us see how many ragas are 
possible among these notes. R can take any 
one of the three values R„ R a , R 8 but G 
cannot take all three values along with the 
three values for R - because of the restric- 


tions. The only possible combinations 
are : 

R t G,; R a G,; R 9 G,; R a G a ; R. G e : 
R s G s ; -i.e., six in all; Similarly Dha and 
Ni can combine only six ways Viz. D, N x ; 
D a N a : D # N,; D a N t ; D a N 8 ; D S N 9 , Hence 
both these can vary in 6x6=36 ways and 
so we get a total of thirty six Suddha 
madhyama ragas; similarly, there would be 
an equal number of Pratimadhyama ragas, 
making in all, seventy two melakarta scales. 
This scheme of classification is the most 
widely accepted, even though all the seventy 
two ragas are not used in concert plat- 
forms. All other ragas are derived from 
these, either by omitting one or two or three 
notes, on the ascent or descent or both 
(except that one should not have a raga 
with less than five notes in all); or by 
changing the order of the notes (Vakra 
ragas). 


* The first article was published in the Jan. *87 issue 
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As different from this, in Western 
music, the notes are of “equal tempera- 
ment”, That is, the successive notes in an 
octave, follow a perfect geometric progres- 
sion; and an octave contains 12 notes. A 
geometric progression is said to result if 
the ratio of any two consecutive terms in a 
series remains the same. Thus, the twelve 
notes can be written as ; — 


1. r, r 2 , r 8 , r*, r 6 , r s , r’. r 8 , r 9 . r‘°. r 11 , r 12 . 


The last note will be the higher octave 
and so we get r l2 =2. The value of r is 
2'/ ,2 = 1.05946 nearly. Thus the ratio bet- 
ween any two notes is referred to as a 
semitone and its value= 1.0594. The piano 
key board (as also the harmonium and 
similar instruments) is tuned to equal 
temperament with 88 keys running over I 1 /! 
octaves. Thus if ^hadja is l, then Ri = 
1.05946; R a =(1.059«6) 2 (1 05946) 3 ; 

G,=(1.05V46) 4 and so on with N a = 
(1.05946) 11 . This would give us 12 notes 
(or Srutis). In Karnataka Sangeetham, the 
tuning is just intonation , derived as stated 
eailier. Hence neither piano nor similar 
instruments would be suitable for Kar- 
nataka music. 

A raga is built around swaras. While 
swaras alone do not make a raga, without 
specifying the swaras the raga is not speci- 
fied. To cite an oft-repeated comparison 
swaras are like bricks with which one builds 
the mansion of a raga. Now a raga is under- 
stood from songs mainly ( alapana comes 
later!) When the song is sung or set in 
notation, some notes are used. Can we 
analyse these notes and see how frequently 
each note occurs, etc? If we observe the 
swarappaduthal (notation), we can count 
the number of times each swara occurs. 
We have to make allowances for the length 
of each swara— because sometimes swaras 
may be of one aksharakala duration, or two 


or three, or even six; sometimes when 
madhyamakala passages are sung, the dura- 
tion of each note may be half or even one- 
fourth of an aksharakala. Taking all these 
into account, we can find frequency of 
occurrence of each note in a song and 
tabulate the results as under; for purpose 
of comparison, the frequencies can be con- 
verted to percentages. 


Table 2 : — Frequency of occurrence of 
the various notes in the song 
“Sundaresvaruni ” by Thyagaraja: 
the tune-setter is R. Rangarama- 
nuja Ayyangar in his Kritimani- 
malai (Raga-Sankarabharana). 


Swara 

Higher Ma (HM) 
Higher Ga (HG) 

„ Ri <hR) 

„ Sa(HS) 

Madhya Ni (N) 
Dha (D) 
„ Pa (P) 

„ Ma (M) 

„ Ga (G) 

\ Ri(R) 

„ Sa (S) 

Lower NI (LN) 

TOTAL 


Percentage 

0.3 

2-03 

56 

18.4 

9.2 
13.6 

24.4 
13.9 

7.2 

2.2 
2.5 
0.4 

ICO.OO 


In the above table we have listed 
the notes in all three SthayPs separately. 
If we ignore the sthayi, then the figure in 
Table 3 result. 

Table 3 : Frequency of occurrence of 
notes in the same song as in Table 2- 
Sthai ignored. 

Swara Percentage 

S 20.9 

R 7.8 

G 9.5 

M 14.2 

P 24.4 

D 13.6 
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The most frequently occurring notes 
are P and S— not surprising since these are 
the fixed swaras and they have to act as 
resting places during the song. But it does 
appear slightly strange, if one looks at 
this in a different light .’—while saying that 
he is singing the seven notes of a raga, 
actually in 43 percent of cases, onlyS — P 
is being sung! This predominance of these 
two notes is a feature of any raga, any 
composer, or any tune-setter. Compara- 
tively, the Rishabha is used very much 
less followed bv Gandhara and Nishadha. 


Table 4 : Frequency of occurrence of 

the notes in the song 

‘Pa/intsu Kamakshi' by 

Syama Sastri, Tune setter- 
R. R. Ayyangar (R aga _ 
Madhyamavati). 

Swara Percentage 

S 25.3 

R 23.3 

M 12.8 

P 19.4 


Sankarabharana is said to be a sarva- 
swaragamaka-varika-raga in which each of 
the swaras is almost equally ‘important’- 
If this were really so, then each note should 
occur, approximately with equal percent 
ages i.e., nearly 14 percent of the times 


100 

(— — = 14.3 nearly.) Only the frequency 
for Ma is near this figure. 


Another song has been selected and 
the frequencies found out and exhibited in 
Table 4 and Fig. 4. The raga is Madhya - 
mavati, a pentatonic raga with the notes S> 
R. M, P, N only. 


N 19.2 

Total 100.00 


Since this raga has only five swaras, 
each must occur nearly 20 percent of the 
times. Comparatively R is used more, 
while M is used less. Of course, 45 per-* 
cent of the swaras are of the S-P variety 
only. 

These percentages can be used to draw 
the next Fig. 4, which is a sort of Bar-dia- 
gram-Histogram as the statistician would 
call it. 


1 J R 1 M N 

Pig- 4. Palintsu Kamakshi” bv e 

yama Sastri R aga ; Madhyamavati 
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This diagram can be taken to be a 
a spectrum of that particular song. If 
necessary, we can separate the various stha- 
yis and draw a similar diagram. This is 


done for the song ‘Sri Mangalambike” by 
Muthuswamy Deekshitar in the Raga Kal- 
yani in Fig. 5. This is also a Sarva-Swara- 
gamaka-varika-raga. 



The song has notes running from the 
mandara or lower sthayi Panchama (LP), to 
the Higher Sthayi Madhyama (HM). The 
most frequently occurring note is the 
Panchama (P), with G, M, D, HS being 
next in importance. R and N are less 
used. 

I have drawn such diagram for all the 
Kritis of the Trinity in the two ragas of 
Kalyani and Sankarabharana and compared 
the features (Ref. 4). 

TALA 

Without doubt, the conc-pt of tala 
would involve mathematics, perhaps to a 
larger extent. There are plenty of classi- 
fications in Talas also but in current prac- 
tice, we use what are known as the sapta 


tala pattern, each with five Jaatis or 
kinds making in all 35 talas. But if the 
total akshara kalas ot each tala is consi- 
dered, the number gets reduced to a mere 
nineteen. 


The Dhruva tala has the angas (or 
parts) as follows : one laghu (denoted by 1) 
one dr utam (denoted by 0) and two laghu’s 
again. It is represented as 10 11. The 
drutam has always two aksharakalas 
while the laghu might have 3, 4, 5, 7, 9 
aksharakalas depending on whether it is 
Tisra, Chaturasra, Khanda, misra or san- 
keerna. Thus, Tisrajati Dhruva tala would 
have in all 34-2 + 3-1-3 = 11 aksharakalas 
made up of 3 laghus of three and one 
dhruta of two aksharakalas. Similarly, 
working out the details for all the talas , we 
get the following table : 
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Name of Angas Total number of aksharakalas in the jatis 


Tala 


Tisra 

Chaturasra 

Khanda 

Misra 

Sankeerna 

1. Dhruva 

10 11 

11 

14 

17 

23 

29 

1. Matya 

1 0 1 

8 

10 

12 

16 

20 

3. Roopaka 

0 1 

5 

6 

7 

9 

11 

4 . Jhampa 

1 0 0 

6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

5. Triputa 

1 0 0 

7 

8 

9 

11 

13 

6. Ata 

110 0 

10 

12 

14 

18 

22 

7. Eka 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

9 


Note ; The symbol U denotes an notes in the same time interval should b e 
anudruta and has only one sung in the second kdla , 4 notes in the 
aksharakala third kn/a, and so on with 32 notes in the 

From the table we see that the number s ^ xt ^ kala ! Only Shatkala Govinda Marar 


of aksharakalas are twelve for the follo- 
wing talas viz. Khandajati maty a, Sankee- 
rnajati Jhampa and Chaturasrajati ata 
talas. (None of these however, is a com- 


monly used tala!) While for purposes of 
pallavi singing, perhaps, any one of the 
talas could be used, when a song is compo- 
sed in one tala, it may look strange if it is 


sung set to another tala, having the san 
aksharakalas-as the emphasis would be 
different places. But it is only about 
dozen talas that have been used wide!’ 
the most extensively used being the A ( 
fe/a which in the above table corresponc 
0 he chaturasrajati triputa tala. Thyag; 
raja has composed 333 songs out of 70 
>n thus tala; among Deekshitar’s compos 
fons 133 out of 461 in adi tala. 


ibe concept of dvigunatva or do 

", ,l ' 

'■ X ' 2 ’ '!*■ *' 8 . 1/16. 1/32 i.e., ff one 

■s sung in the firs, degree of speed 


was reputed to have been capable of this 
feat. Normally, only three kdlas sung. 

Thus the scope for application of 
mathematical and statistical methods in 
music is great. In measuring the ‘appeal’ 
of the various ragas, or in defining a raga 
in terms of a series of adjectives like ‘-plea- 
sing”, ‘‘peaceful”, “sweet”, etc. use can 
be made of psychological techniques with 
statistical analyses. This writer has tried 
to do some work in this direction and has 
presented them in some conferences and 
journals. 

In the last two decades, computer 
methods have been used increasingly in 
musical research — especially analysis 
classification, reproduction, experimenta- 
tion and so on. But this should form the 
subject matter of a separate paper. 

Musicians and music lovers need not 
fight shy of using mathematical techniques; 
perhaps mathematics is also as much part 
of the discipline of music as any other 
discipline. 
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Tala: A Conceptual and Structural Analysis* 

By 

Dr. N. RAMANATHAN 


The musical systems in India have 
always been studied with respect to the 
three aspects — Svara. Tata and Pada l . 
‘Svara’ represents all that goes into the 
melodic part of music while ‘Pada’ refers to 
the syllabic part, i.e., the words in songs. 
‘Tala’ is the temporal framework [in which 
rhythmically organised compositions are 
set. 

Functions of Tala 

Tala has formed a part of music since 
ancient times and even today it figures in 
both the systems of music, namely North 
Indian (Hindustani) and South Indian 
(Karo&taka). The use of Tala is found in 
three arts, namely, music, drumming and 
dance. 2 The last one, dance, is a composite 
art and in the Indian tradition, it has music 
and drumming as inseparable limbs. The 
function of tala has been stated to be that 
of measuring music, drumming and dance. 3 
Further, another function of tala has been 
mentioned, which is to bring about coor- 
dination between the various limbs of an 
art say, dance 4 . 

Thus we learn of two functions of tala, 
one of measuring and the other of coordina- 
ting activities. The questions that would 
normally arise are (a) Why should music 
(or, for that matter, dance or drumming) 
be measured ? (b) How does tala bring 
about coordination between the various 
limbs of an art? It is perhaps in finding 


answers to these questions that we would be 
able to have an idea of the nature of tala. 

Tala and Rhythm 

We have mentioned earlier that tala is 
associated only with rhythmically organised 
music. In music there are two kinds of 
structures. One is non-rhythmical, like the 
“alapanai” in the Kargdjak and the.“alapa” 
in dhrupad and the “alapa” in the “gatkari” 
type of instrumental music in Hindustani 
music. The other rhythmical kind of struc- 
ture is found in kfti, varpa, niraval, etc. 
in Karnataka and the khayal, gat etc., of 
Hindustani music. What we mean by 
"rhythmical” is this; Music consists of a 
melodic structure built up of units of sound. 
Each sound unit has a definite duration. 
The extent of this duration is marked by a 
period of rest following the sound (however 
infinitesimally small it may be), or the units 
are formed by stresses (or pulses) in the 
sound. If the units thus formed make a 
perceptible pattern there is rhythm in the 
melodic line. 

Non-rhythmical (alapa) structure 
" •••• ~ • " • " " 

Rhythmical structure : (a) 

(b)... ... . . . ... 

In the second rhythmical structure (b) 
shown above, the pattern is very clear. 
However in the first rhythmical structure 
(a) all the stresses are of equal duration 


* Based on the article with the same title published in the Brochure issued on 
the occasion of the Festival of India 198S-86, by Sangeet Research Academy 
a Trust created by I.T.C. Ltd., India. 
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One can ask how the grouping of fours 
could be made perceptible. This is done 
by giving accents on the first stress, the 
fifth, the ninth and so on. 5 Jn such a case 
however, the melody has to be moulded in 
such a way as to have an accent at regular 
intervals. This would greatly restrict the 
freedom in composing melodic structures. 
It is in marking this rhythm that we have 
an external accenting device, namely tala. 
Tala requires certain actions of the hands 
nvolvingthe palm and fingers. These 
actions are rendered at regularly spaced in- 
tervals or at irregularly spaced intervals 
forming a pattern. 

a) melodic stresses 

tala 1111 

b) melodic 

stresses. 

tala 11111 

Now with the existence of such a 
device namely tala, in whatever way the 
melodic structure be conceived, the funda- 
mental rhythm will be maintained. 


Framing time through actions and 

However tala does not merely cc 
in executing the same acts at regular i 

vals to m ark the rhythm in the me 

th C A° nS , Vari ° US typesare rented 
T hands ’ ,n Particular, with the palm: 

temnn' , ^ JUXta P osin g different ac 
arX !f C "° nS ° f differe °‘ dura 

0I lJme mus : — 
its stresses the melodic 

-d through the actions of* ££* 


pauses 


does the same. The manifestation of time 
takes place only when there are events. 
Time appears as a chain which links diffe- 
rent events separated from one another by 
periods of rest or absence of events 6 . I n 
fact, but for periods of rest in between 
actions, time cannot be manifested. I n 
other words, a continuous action with no 
break or change cannot give the impres- 
sion of time. This is because, as said 
above, time itself is regarded as that which 
has been conceived to establish a relation- 
ship between different events or actions. 
Or we can say that actions marked by 
periods of rest in between create the fee- 
ling of time. 


In music we see that the melodic line 
when infused with stresses creates a more 
perceptible time than one with fewer and 
irregularly spaced breaks (as in alapa). Simi- 
larly, tala also, through the actions of the 
hands, literally creates time and in this res- 
pect. it is almost a clock. And it is this 
which measures the melodic line. Thus 
the time manifested by the melodic stresses 
is measured by the time created by tala. 
Firstly, the temporal aspects of the melodic 
line and tala are gripped together by the 
rhythmic flow (stresses) of the melody, 
regulated by the actions of tftla. Further, 
tala, time measure, measures the entire 
duration of the melodic line. In ancient 
music, the entire span of a song was mat- 
ched by a tala time span of equal duration. 
In modern times a section of small duration 
is repeated a number of times to get a lar- 
ger time span. This time span presents the 
framework or canvas on which the melodic 
line is painted. Perhaps, more than mea- 
suring, tala provides the temporal frame- 
work which gives the basic form to the 
melodic structure. 


Link between the flow of melody and 
the flow of tala] 

For there to be some connection bet- 
ween the melodic flow and the tala flow, 
there have to be rhythmic stresses in the 
melody. If, for instance, we were to ren- 
der a tala along with raga alapa, the two 
will flow without any mutual connection. 
Even in khayal singing, quite often, in the 
beginning of the alapa portion, there does 
not appear to be any sustained link between 
the tala line expressed by the tabla and 
the melodic line. 6 On the other hand, we 
have certain forms in music where the 
melodic line does express a rhythm but 
ihere is no tala rendering along with it. 
For instance, during tanam in Karnataka, 
jod in gatkari and nomtom alapa in dhru- 
pad in Hindustani music, there is no ren- 
dering of tala. In these forms rhythm 
s projected through accenting of the 
ones. 

Co-ordinator of activities. 

Mention has been made earlier of 
another function of tala, namely, that of 
co-ordinating different activities, which we 
shall examine now. Take the case where 
the three arts of dancing, drumming and 
music are combined in performance. A 
dance recital consists of the dance execu- 
ted by the movements of the limbs, accom- 
panied by the playing of a drum (mrdan- 
gam or tabla) and singing. The movement 
of limbs creates beautiful figures in space, 
while the drumming produces a pattern of 
syllables and the singing contributes plea- 
sing melodies. All these are different 
kinds of actions or events and are of enti- 
rely different nature. However, the com- 
mon characteristic shared by the three is 


the rhythmic flow. The steps in the dance 
the syllabic structure of drum playing 
and the melodic stresses express rhythmic 
organisation. At times the rhythmic organi- 
sation of all three could be different from 
one another. But all three are regulated 
by the same time measure or tala. Thus the 
playing of the cymbals (rightly called talam) 
in a dance concert marks the actions of the 
tala and regulates the dancing, drumming 
and singing and the attention of all the 
three performers is directed [towards the 
cymbal player.* So also in a music concert, 
as for example, the singing and mrdangam 
playing in Karnataka or the singing and 
pakhavaj playing in dhrupad in Hindustani 
music, are mutually linked by their depen- 
dence on tala. Quite often the drum 
players provide a rhythm different from 
that of the melodic line to heighten it by 
contrast. Here tala keeps the two inde- 
pendent actions under control. In music 
itself tala coordinates the melody and 
rhythm. Sometimes for melodic reasons,, 
there could be a tendency to extend the 
duration of a note a trifle more than 
admissible. Tala arrests it, acting as the 
regulator. 

We have so far tried to understand 
the notion of tala in a rather abstract way^ 
We shall now take concrete examples from 
the music of various periods to see the 
practical application of tala. 

Tala in Music - Historical account 

In the earliest system of music, namely 
Samagana,’ there is no mention of tala. It 
is only in the later “Gandharva” that we 
come across the use of tala. The NajyaSas- 
tfa of Bharata (pre-4th Cent. A.D.) (along 
with the commentary “Abhinavabharatl” of 
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Abhinavagupta, 11th Cent. A.D.), The 
Dattilam of Dattila (pre-4th Cent, A.D.) 
and the Sangltaratnakara of tfarngadeva 
(13th Cent. A.D.) are the main sources of 
information on Gsndhrva. These works 
deal with an elaborate and intricate system 
of tala. In comparison with the Sama- 
gfina which has no tala basis, the Gandha- 
rva musical forms present a different stru- 
ctural set-up altogether, in which the tala 
framework is the dominant aspect. It could 
be conjectured that prior to Gandharva, 
tala figured only in dance and its introduc- 
tion inlo classical music began only with 
Gandharva. 

Tala io Gandharva 


Among the different kinds of musical 
forms in Gandharva, some varieties called 
GItakas exhibit sectional divisions descri- 
bed in terms of tala structures. The action 


unit in tala was referred to by the term 
kata, and later, by the term kriya 9 . There 
were different types of kriyas. These were 
classified basically into two groups, soun- 
ed (satfabda) and soundless (ni&Sabda). 
The snapping of two fingers, falling of the 
nght palm (on the left), striking the two 
palms together, were some of the sadabda 
riya-s. Drawing an outstretched hand 
“wards with the palm facing up, moving 
an outstretched palm from left to right, etc 
are mfiSabda kriya-s.™ As mentioned earlier, 

a kr,y S foll wed by a rest manifests time 

Th.s rest adhering to a kriys or intervening 

/l:r ! W0 , knya ' S was technically called 
'Z In fact it is laya or the duration 
between two kriyss which becomes the 
basic measuring unit.'* The kriys as well 
as its duration was referred to by the term 
kala. Kala-s can be of uniform duration 
or of differing durations. Normally three 
kinds of units were used in Gandharva 
namely, laghu, guru and pluta (meaning 


short, long and prolated, respectively) 
When all the kala-s are of uniform duration 
they will be of the duration of guru. These 
units are given equivalence with the time 
units used in day today life. ‘Matra’ Jis 
the reference unit which is equal to the 
time taken for uttering five short syllables 
(e.g. ka. ca, {a, ta, pa). A laghu is equal 
to one matra, a guru equal to two and a 
pluta to three matras. 13 Certain basic tem- 
poral sections are formed with reference to 
which music is measured. Some of the 
basic structures are made up of all the 
types of units, laghu, guru and pluta. 
Some others of longer duration are made 
up uniformly of guru kala-s. These struc- 
tures are classified into three states, short* 
medium and long. The short structure 
called the ekakala state normally contains 
all the types of kala-s, namely laghu, guru 
and pluta. The medium (dvikala) and the 
long (catuskala) consist only of guru kala-?. 
The kriya-s are usually all sounded ones 
l n the ekakala state. In the corresponding 
dvikala and catu § kala states, besides the 
sadabda kriya-s of the ekakala state, there 
are unsounded ones. An example may 
make this clear. ‘Caccatputa’ is the name 
of one of the tala structures whose time 
divisions and kriya-s are given below, in the 
three states. 14 


Ekakala 


time units ; 


kriya-s 


sk sk 


Dvikala 


Catu§kala 


kriya-s nk sk nk sk sk 

s s s 

nk nk sk 

'time units; S S S S S 

kriy§-s nk nk nk nk nk 
s S S S S S S S S 

nk nk sk nk sk nk nk nk nk 
S S 
nk sk 
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1 = laghu, S = guru, g = pluta, sk = 

sadabda-kriyi, nk = nihdabda-kriya. 

The short stiucture is described in terms 
of its kala varieties, namely, guru-guru- 
laghu-pluta. The medium and long struc- 
tures are given in terms of the number of 
units (all gurus), namely eight kala-s and 
sixteen kala-s respectively. It is also seen 
that the number of sadabda kriya-s we star- 
ted with in Ekakala remains the same, the 
additional kriya-s being only nihdabda-s. 
Thus for a listener the pattern expressed by 
the sounded beats in ekakla, dvikala and 
c atu§kala-s will be the same. 

It is on the basis of these and other 
tala patterns that the melodic sections of 
the various gitakas have been defined. For 
instance the first section in the gltaka 
called Rovindaka is of the duration of nine- 
ty-six kala-s (equal to six times catu§kala 
Caccatputa) 14 Within the tala structure the 
rhythm in which the melodic line of a 
gltaka expressed itself was four stresses in a 
guru kala (or two in laghu and six in 
pluta). 18 In order to regulate the rhythm 
of the melodic line tala rendering had to be 
precise. For this purpose a tala Tenderer’ 
was present in Gandharva who maintained 
the tala with the help of cymbals and hand 
movements and controlled the singer from 
slipping. 17 There are many other aspects 
of this tala system, like marga and graha, 
which we shall not go into here 18 

•X- 

Dldl - talas 

While Gandharva was the classical 
music of the period, there was music as a 
part of drama and dance as well. In these 
arts music was a subservient limb. For 
instance, in the dramatic art described by 
Bharata in the Najyadastra, music has a 


very important role and figures as “dhruva 
gana” (songs occurring at various stages in 
the play). The tala-s used in dhruva-gana 
were simpler and were influenced by the 
metre of rhythm of the song text. 19 Again 
in the musical forms called prabandha-s» 
talas of similar nature were used. These 
were known as DedT tala-s. In these tala.s 
three-tier structured are not seen. The 
structures are short and consist mostly of 
laghu kala and kala-s of shorter duration 
called druta and later of even shorter 
duration called anudruta. There was also 
provision to increase the duration of a 
druta or laghu by half its value by adding 
a pause called virama. 20 

Because of the rather light applica 
tion, more than one hundred structures of 
Dedi tala-s are listed. For instance, Dar- 
paoa tala - 0 0 S (druta druta guru) is one 
In these forms different kinds of actions 
were not employed as found in Gandharva. 
Only one saiabda kriya was mainly 
employed, and extended in its duration 
according to the kala (druta, laghu etc., it 
manifested. 21 In Prabandha-s, it is no. 
clear what rhythm was expressed, by the 
melodic line. Sometimes it appears that 
the duration of laghu was slightly extended 
to accommodate more melodic stresses. 
In the DedI the standardising of units, 
laghu etc., is not done against a matra but 
against time units used in day-to-day life 
K§ana, Lava, Ka§tha, etc. 22 

Further it is in the dhruva songs that 
we find for the first time the tala frame- 
work of a melodic line being formed by 
the repetition of a basic tala structure 
number of times. This cyclic notion of 
tala continues till the present time. 
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Accounts of tala-s used in dhruva 
gana are found in the Najyafastra and the 
Bharatabha$ya of Nanyadeva (12th Cent. 
A.D). De4l tala-s are described in many 
works starting from the Manasollasa of 
Somedvara (12th Cent. A.D.) upto Sanglta- 
parijata (17th Cent. A.D.). However the 
descriptions of tala used in Karpataka and 
Hindustani music are not met with in any 
work till the 19th century. But there is 
much room for surmising that the de$I 
tala system gradually acquired classical 
elements. For instance, the duration of 
time units (e.g. laghu) increased and extra 
actions were [introduced to sustain the 
ncreased duration of time units. 

Modern period : Karnataka System 

In Karpataka music there are tala-s in 
which all the kriya-s are of uniform dura- 
tion and also tala-s in which the duration 
of kriya-s is not uniform. For instance, 

• take Adi tala and MiSracapu tala, in the 
former the eight kriya-s are all of uniform 

duration whereas in the latter among the 

• three kriya-s the first kriya has a duration 
one and a half times that of the next two. 
However the differing time units in miira- 


capu have not been given any nemenclature 
such as laghu, guru and pluta as in f Gand- 
rva. Though the terms laghu and druta 
occur in present day Karnataka music, 
they have lost their ancient connotation. 

In the talas having kriya-s of uniform 
duration the measuring unit is called aksara 
(literally syllable). An ak § ara is the time 
which elapses between two kriya-s. Howe- 
ver the duration of an aksara is not stan- 
dardised against any time unit of day to 
day life. Hence the duration of an ak§ara 
becomes too flexible. 

Among the tala-s with time units of 
uniform duration, the three-tier system of 
ekakala, dvkiala, catu$kala and even higher 
figures is in vogue. The kriya-s in use to- 
day are (a) the falling of the right palm 
on the thigh or the left palm called a tatt u 
or ghatam or beat (b) finger movements 
starting with the little finger and (c) the 
falling of the hand with the palm facing 
upwards called a viccu or visarjitam or 
wave. Thejlast two are unsounded actions 

Eg : 


Adl ' ta,a Ekakala (8 ak$aras) 

Aksaras 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Kriya-s sk nk nk nk sk nk sk nk 

beat little ring middle beat wave beat wave 
linger finger finger 


When this tala is rendered in dvikala 
and catuskala etc . the time units and 
kriya-s are simply duplicated and quadru- 
pled. In talas of the class of miicracapu 


(with units of varying durations) only one 
kind of action namely, the beat, is used and 
the differing states ekakala, dvikala, etc.^ 
do not obtain here. 
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The songs are set to a tala framework 
formed by the cyclical recurrence of a basic 
tala. And in the music, apart from com- 
posed songs, there are melodic passages 
which are shaped during the performance. 
Neraval and kalpanasvara are examples 
and these are performed to tala. In both 
neraval and kalpanasvara different sections 
of short to long durations are sung. Their 
duration conforms to a exact number of 
cycles of the tala. 


The melodic 1 ne expresses itself in 
many kinds of rhythm, which is called its 
gati or natfai (gait). Normally 4, 3, 5, 7 or 
9 stresses or their multiples can occur in 
one unit duration (aksara) of a tala. The 
normal gait however consists of four stres- 
ses to an ak§ara. 


Kriya-s : sk 

Bols : dha 

dhin 

dhin 

dha 

Matras : 1 

2 

3 

4 

sk 

ta 

dhin 

dhin 

dha 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Hindustani Music : 

The tala system in Hindustani music 
indicates a slightly different tradition. 
Apart from the usual mode of reckoning 
tala, by actions of the hand, the actual 
manifestation of tala is done by certain 
syllables produced on the drum “tabala.” 23 
These syllables are called “Bol-s” and the 
act of playing them on the tabala is called 
•‘Jheka”. In fact the total duration value 
of a tala is equal not to the number of 
kriya-s of hand but to the syllabic grou* 
pings '(bol-s) played on the tabla. For 
instance, in the most popular tala “tin 
tala”, the kriya-s are only four, namely 
*wo sa§abdakriya-s followed by one niljsa- 
bdakriya, followed by one more sasabdak- 
riya. But there are sixteen syllabic grou- 
pings prescribed for this tala and hence its 
total value is sixteen matra-s. 
sk nk 

dha dhin dhin dha dha tin tin ta 
5 6 7 ‘ 8 9 10 11 12 


The kriya-s of hand are of only two tala structures which are cyclically repeated 
types, a beat called tali and a wave called over the entire length of the musical piece, 
khali. The time unit is Matra which is There are tala-s in which the syllable 
again of a flexible duration like the ak§ara groupings are not of uniform duration, 
n Karnataka music. There are many basic For example. 


DTpcandl 


Kriya-s : 

sk 

sk 

nk 


sk 



Bols : 

dha 

dhin - di dha 

dhin - ta 

tin 

- dha 

dha 

dhin - 

Matra-s : 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 14 


In this tala there are fourteen matra-s 
while the bol-s are only ten. 

The rhythm of the melodic line in 
Hindustani is also varied as it is in Karna- 


taka music, namely the occurrence of the 
gait of four, five, six, etc. In concerts of 
classical music elaborate song structures are 
not used. Mostly, a performance consists 
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no! of songs but of the shaping of the me- 
lodic structures afresh. This is popularly 
referred to as improvisation. In forms like 
Khayal, non-rhythmical alapa is also ren- 
dered to the accompaniment of tala execu- 
ted on the tala. 

The purpose of this article has not 
been to give an introduction to the talas 
used in Indian music but to explain the 
concept of tala itself that can be gathered 
from musical practice during the various 
periods of history. The function of tala has 
been one of regulating the rhythmic flow of 
the melodic line and providing a temporal 
framework or form to music. In order to 
perform this function the repeated ren- 


dering of actions of specific durations is 
required. These actions manifest units of 
time of uniform or varying duration. The 
rhythmic expression of melody within the 
framework of tala is regulated. The total 
value of the tala duration measures the 
duration of the music and provides the 
temporal background to the progression of 
the melody. The execution of tala is seen 
to be done varyingly by hand movements, 
cymbal playing and later by drum instru- 
ments. While in Gandharva the tala of a 
song indicated the linear arrangement of 
temporal units which matched the dura- 
tion of the entire song, in the subsequen- 
systems a short time span repeated over the 
duration of the song came into practice. 
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W hat Is Music ? 


By 

Dr. WILLIAM J. JACKSON 
Indiana University, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


Claude Levi-Strauss has suggested that 
music holds the key to the progress of the 
various human disciplines. 1 It is true that 
Tyagaraja's songs have touched and 
shaped many lives in South India. Despite 
the clamour of modernity, they are still vigo- 
rous enough to continue turning people s 
sensibilities and to serve as a touchstone 
for authentic bhakti. A song is more than 
a verbal text set to notes; its life is in tha 
rapport it establishes with its listener, “and 
the intonation it imposes upon his voice 
and the changing and durable images it 
leaves on his memory." 2 It is the empattern. 
ment of the material self by an idea; it is 
an occasion in which spirit orchestrates 
attentive matter. Beethoven was in basic 
harmony with Tyagaraja's view of music as 

an inlet to the sacred : ''Music is the one 
incorporeal entrance into the higher world 
of knowledge, which comprehends man- 


kind but which mankind cannot compre- 
hend." The Taittiriya Upanisad, if inter- 
preted liberally, also speaks of the spiritual 
experience such as that found in the "nec- 
tar-sea" of Tyagaraja's music : raso/ai 
sah rasam hyevayam labdhva anandi 
bhavati. That (Brahman) is indeed the 
essential juice : one is blissful having 
realized that" 3 

Tyagaraja's mystical music functions for 
those enamoured of it as an egress from 
the mundane, and as an inlet to transcen- 
dence. An exquisite ‘'twilight zone" inter- 
facing the material world and the numi- 
nous, it evokes qualities of conscious- 
ness associated with contemplation and 
devotion in those who appreciate it, and it 
functions as a ritual, focussing the mind on 
the divine, formally turning the listener 
inward, to listen to deep subtleties of crea- 
tor and creation. 


Notes 

1 . Claude Levi-Strauss, The Raw and the Cooked, p. 18. 

2. Jorge Luis Borges, Labyrinths (New York : New Directions, 1964), p. 213. 

3 Taittiriya Upanisad, 1 1 .7.1 For a discussion of rasa as a religious and aesthe - 
tic term see T. P. Ramachandran. T he Indian Philosophy of Beauty (Madras 
University of Madras. 1980), Vol. II, PP- 35-36. 
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Book Reviews 

THE TILLAISTHANAM TRADITION— THYAGARAJA KIRTH4NAS 


Sri Thyagarajaswami Kirtanaigal:- 
Tillaisthana version Part I. — Edited with 
Swara notation by Sri S. Parthasarathi. 
Published by Sadguru Sri Thyagabrahma 
Aradhana Mahotsava Kainkarya Samithi, 
Madras. Price Rs f 10. Copies can be had 
from the Karnatic Music Book Centre, 
Madras-14, Higginbothams, Mount Poad, 
and Mr. S. Parthasarathi, 13 Sriramnagar 

West, Madras-600 018. 

* * * 

For the first time (after the demise of 
the great composer 140 years ago) we 
have an authentic version of Thyagaraja’s 
kritis in swara notation in Tamil from a 
prominent member of the sishyaparam- 
para, the Tillaisthanam School. The earlie r 
editions, notably, Sri Ramananda Yogi 1912 
of Kancheepuram in Tamil, and Tillaistha- 
nam Narasimha Bagawathar (brother of 
Panju Bagavathar) in 1908 in Telugu are 
^compilations of the text of kritis only. The 
editions by K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar ('Thya- 
garaja Hridayam") 3 Vols and Keerthana- 
charya C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar's "Dhakshi- 
nadya Ganam" suffer from lack of authe- 
ntic sishyaparampara textual tradition. The 
versions of Umayalpuram School (Sri 
Krishna Bhagavathar and Sundara Bhaga- 
vathar) remain in three huge leather tomes 
and we have only the oral tradition from 
some of their pupils. 

The other voluminous six volumes in 
Telugu by the late Manchala Jagannatha 
Rao (Swara notation in Tamil) ate at best 
mere compilations of the Walajapet 
-Sishya Parampara. Krishnaswami B aga 


vathar's ''Thyagopanlshad" contains ten 
Kritis of the saint in swara notation and 
the large number of Kritis are in Cudgeon 
leaves in the possession of Madurai Sow- 
rashtra Sabha. The versions of some 
Kritis were got from Krishnaswami Bhaga- 
vathar by A M Chinaswami Mudaliar in 
1893 and published in his-' Oriental Music 
in European Notation". 

The profound merit of the present 
slim volume of 26 Kritis (many rare ones 
in apurva ragas) lies in its authentic ver- 
sions of Tillaisthanam Rama Iyengar, a 
direct and one of the prominent disciples 
of Thyagaraja. The disciples of Rama 
Iyengar were Narasimha Bhagavathar and 
Panju Bhagavathar. The late Dr. T. Srini- 
vasa Raghavan ("Seema ") who learnt 
these kritis in their authentic versions from 
Tillaisthanam Panju Bhaghavathar, had 
the good fortune to have as his disciples, a 
truly devoted couple in Sri S. Parthasarathi 
and his wife. Smt. Ranganayaki, who still 
faithfully maintain this tradition. For over 
twelve years, they learnt these kritis from 
Dr. Seema and it is an elevating experience 
to listen to their evacative renderings on 
Bahula Panchami day every month. 

In this volume, we have twenty-six 
kritis. Several of them are in rare ragas. To 
cita a few examples of Patantara : 'Sri 
Narasimha" is in Palaranjani (not Pala- 
manjari as expounded by Balamurali- 
''Saihaleni” is in Samantham and not 
Naganandini as sung in the G N.B. School 
( Continued on page 23) 
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Three-day Bombay Seminar on Thumri 

By 

NARASIMHAN 


SAKUNTALA 

The Indian Musicological Society and 
Bombay University's department of music, 
in association with the Asian Arts and 
Cultural Centre, organised a three-day 
seminar on ‘Thumri - traditions and trends' 
at Bombay from January 16 to 18, 1987. 

With participants drawn from all parts of 
the country, the proceedings proved as 
lively and interesting as they were informa- 
tive and fruitful. In fact, even after a 
marathon session from 9.30 a m. to 8 p.m. 
on the concluding day, there seemed to be 
a lot still to be said and discussed on the 
subject enough to fill two more days of 
deliberations. 

Miss Prabha Atre and Sri Mohan 
Nadkarni presented papers on the opening 
session. The latter brought to his presen- 
tation his experience of three and a half 
decades as a keen listener and critic, in 
assessing the trends in thumri in the 
second half of this century. Dr. Vinayak 
Purohit, who began the sessions on the 
second day, presented a panorama of the 
historical, political, economic and social 
influences that shaped our cultural ethos, 
particularly in the post-industrial revolution 
period, while Sri Divanjee who took the 
stage next, presented some very evocative 
and rarely heard thumris. Dr. Sitanshu 
Ray from Calcutta highlighted the influence 
of thumri on Rabindra Sangeet with a few 
compositions of Tagore, while Dr. Vidyad- 
harVyaswho heads the department of 
music at Bombay university offered a beau- 


tiful presentation of Marathi Natyasangeet 
vis-a-vis thumri, showing the close parallel- 
ism in the tunes employed. 

Dr. Durga of Madras and myself were 
asked to deal with the parallels between 
padam and javali on the one hand and 
thumri on the other, in the Carnatic and 
Hindustani systems respectively. This 
covered the place of improvisation in the 
two genres, the development of raga-ang 
and the thematic similarities in lyrics. 

Eminent musician scholar Pandit K G. 
Ginde’s contribution to the seminar was on 
Hori and allied forms, with apt demons- 
trations of a number of enjoyable examp- 
les. Smt. Sarala Bhide of Bombay and 
Sri Alok Chatterjee of Calcutta spoke (and 
sang) to highlight the styles of individual 
thumri performers, while Pandit V. R. 
Athavale of Bombay and Dr. A. K. Sen of 
Bhopal concentatred on theoretical present- 
ations, the former on the Agra gharana 
and the latter on the devotional element in 
thumris. 

The final day's presentations included 
a paper on folk music and thumri, with 
demonstrations of tunes in both, by Dr. 
Sushila Pohankar, an exposition of ‘Laggi 
chanti rhythmic finale that is characteristic 
in thumri performance by Pandit Nikhil 
Ghosh and his son Nayan Ghosh on the 
tabla, and an enjoyable demonstration of 
ta/eem (training techniques) in thumri sing- 
ing by Dr. Anita Sen, formerly of Jaipur. 


The seminar thus covered both theore- 
tical and practical aspects of thumri tradit- 
ion from a wide range of perspectives- 
There was also a session devoted to a 
presentation of very old and rare recordings 
of thumris by past-masters, some of them 
dating back to the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, which gave the partici- 
pants a valuable opportunity to juxtapose 
past styles with present trends. 

Altogether, the seminar was a reward- 
ing exercise in exchange of ideas and gave 
us all insights into areas other than our 
own individual perspectives as performers 
or musicologists. It also highlighted the 
underlying fact that, in terms of universal 
language of communication like music 
there is much that is common bet- 
ween the north, south, east and west, 
notwithstanding regional variations in 
culture, language and customs. 

Credit for this fruitful musicai-musico- 
logical event must go to Sri R. C. Mehta 
of the Indian Musicological Society, 


ga rather than the version of Smt. Brinda 
(with a Kanada flavour). " Enthamuddho 
is utterly different here, from the present 
corrupt one. The Ganavaridhi Kriti " Daya- 
choor" has a different flavour from the 
Mudikondaa version now current. 1 Nad a- 
loludai" is in a chaste Carnatic version here 
unlike the Hindustani mode at present in 
vogue. 


Baroda, who conceived and planned the 
seminar and its contents. 

One wished that the seminar had also 
sought and arrived at a consensus regar- 
ding some of the issues raised in the 
course of the deliberations— for instance, 
on whether thumri should be restricted to 
conventional 'rakti' ragas or whether, in 
the name of evolution, it would be accep- 
table to adopt non-conventionai ragas 
from the classical genre too. This would 
have helped codify and evaluate trends vis- 
a-vis tradition, and sift fissiparious fads 
from genuine innovations. If there were 
more such events organised to bring musi- 
cians and musicologists togetner on a 
common platform, it could do nothing but 
good. 

With Carona Sahu Industries sponso- 
ring the seminar, we had one more example 
of a business house extending patronage 
for the classical arts-a heartening trend 
indeed. 


Other signal merits of the book are 
an explanatory note on the phrases in the 
aga and the clarity of sahitya, tala, and 
eduppu in the notation; the current practice 
in vogue; the correct attitude and innate 
bhava implied in the song and some ilium- 
nation to passages in the song. A scho- 
larly Foreword by T.S. Balakrishna Sastrigal 
and a preface by the Editor, S. Parthasarathi, 
enhance the value of the volume. 

N. R. BHUVARAGAN 


( Continued from page 21) 
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Cultural Scene in Bombay 

By 

Dr. SULOCHANA RAJENDRAN 


One never tires of listening to Tanja- 
vur Sankara Iyer, the composer-musician 
who is incidentally an intesting speaker too. 
His lecture-demonstrations carry a punch, 
a purpose and perception and one always 
returns enlightened. His recent one was 
on “Sangeeta Dharmam”, an all-encompas- 
sing ‘ocean’, which he convincingly capsul- 
ed in a 2-hour lec-dem at the Mini of the 
Shanmukhananda Sabha. 

Sankara Iyer struck the right chord to 
open with! “How to sing?’’ Very basic, 
though how baffling it could become if not 
properly practised! Therein he employed 
his ‘vocal dharma’ — the code of singing 
(that envelops instrumental playing too) 
which brought out the very soul of the 
Raga, the Sahitya, where swaras remained 
not on the arohana-avarohana periphery 
but each acquired a functional character 
through microtonal nuances, and Sahitya 
rose above mere words echoing the ‘bhava . 
He examined how a fusion of sangeeta and 
sahitya was essential it music vs ere to 
progress from the ephemeral to ethereal 
and on to a spiritual level. How such a 
fusion held valid in the four-level musica 
evolution-emotional, devotional, traditiona 
and classical-and how the last embrace 
the other three levels, made an interesting 
study. 

The probe intocutcheri dharma as 
against ‘loukika’ dharma was interest in- 

too, in that he laid bare the ae:>t 


grandeur of the former, the depth of 
involvement and extemporisation and the 
freedom that a performer enjoyed. (He, 
however, did not overlook ‘the abuse' and 
struck a note of caution too.) With 
copious illustrations, he enunciated in 
detail the alapana dharma, the niraval- 
swara phases; and kriti renditions which 
comprehensively brought out the cascad- 
ing beauty of Sangathies. While "elaborat- 
ing the ‘code’, Sankara Iyer emphasised the 
prominence to be given to bhava emanat- 
ing from the fusion of sangeeta and 
sahitya. Certainly a dig at those who 
claimed that melody was all supreme and 
and lyrics only ‘incidental.* 

His comment on making the perform- 
ing forum a practising session drawing 
liberally from ‘sister’ system or overstepp- 
ing the voice dharma to reach an 
‘intellectual high’ had a punch not far 
from true. Poor attendance at such a 
highly educative session was of course 
disconcerting. The Sabha should make it 
obligatory at least on its Vidyalaya students 

to attend. 

During its December ’86 session, the 
Shanmukhananda Sabha offered a conven- 
tional cutcheri and a contemporary mini- 
orchestra. An artists trained under many 
stalwarts, Padmalochana Nagarajan struck 
a blend of many styles and proved herself a 
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fine performer. Her voice had power and 
pliancy and her vidwat was tempered with 
melodic elegance and emotive touches. Her 
alapana in Purvikalayani, Bhairavi and 
Saveri revealed an innate relish and a 
methodicity in approach that made articula- 
tions clear and crisp. 

Padmalochana was selective with the 
Ragas, Kritis and Talas to make a pleasing 
variety and her repertoire covered a wide 
spectrum:— “Maha Ganapathim” (Kanada), 
“Ninnuvina 4 * (Purvikalyani), “Swami- 
nathena” (Brindavana Saranga), “Sri 
Parthasarathe” (Bhairavi) etc., to cite a 
few. The trikalam and tisram were 
employed in the ragamalika swaras giving 
the Adi tala Pallavi in Saveri an imagina- 
tive twist. 

Young violonist Usha impressed with 
her poise and polish. Her maturity in 
alapana and swara handling was delect- 
able. Competent was L. R. Ganesh on 
the Mridangam. His thani in Khanda 
Triputa spoke of his mettle. 

• * * 

“Collective expression” which is being 
consciously propagated in dance in lieu of 
solo seems to have caught up wih the 
musical stream too. For the Violin-Venu 
Veena by Vijayalakshmi, Mala and 
iayanthi provided hearty entertainment. 
While the Venu-Veeaa-Violin of yesteryear 
b ; Ramani, Venkataraman and Lalgudi 
Jayaraman, wore off after the initial 
novelty owing to rasikas 4 reluctance to 
accept anything “tailored”, the audience 
appreciated the youngsters 4 efforts at 
harmonious expression. With Lalgudi’s 
daughter in the lead and Sikkil junior 
providing enchanting aside and Jayanthi 
cautiously adopting a vocalised style the 
ensemble proved their individual mettle as 


well as their team work. If Vijayalakshmi 
exuded a quiet calm and sweet poignance in 
Mohanam and Shanmukhapriya, Mala 
fluently gyrated over the octaves leaving 

Jayanthi to lend a deflective depth. 

* * * 

As if to strike as an exponent of the 
consolidation of the ‘code’ expounded by 
Tanjavur Sankara Iyer, floutist 
K. S. Gopalakrishnan rose to great heights 
when he performed for the Sabha in 
February. It was music sublime, with a 
superb tachnique. From the opening 
Viriboni Varnam to the close, he cast a 
spell. More. His ‘saukhyam’ lingered 
long. Heartening that he values music as 
an art and plays with insight, introspection 
and devotion. 

KSG’s controlled blowing, subdued 
and elongated pauses, silken skeins of 
swaras with deft technical trimming evoked, 
the finest response from his accompanists 
T. Rukmini couldn’t have bettered her 
performance that day. Her soulful and 
inspiring accompaniment heightened the 
flautist’s presentation. Gambhira Nattai, 
an inherently magnificent mode, to exude 
coy elegance was something that this pair 
accomplished with ease. Sri, Pantuvarali 
and Kambhoji were the other ragas they 
excelled in. They played towering pieces like 
“Sri Varalakshmi”, “Paripalaya” and 
“Evarimaata” with touching interpretation. 

Bhaktavatsalam who normally displays 
his tonal power on the mridangam revealed 
his capacity for elegant stride and soft 
tone. Pairing with N. H. Jayaraman 
(Kanjira), he improvised a complex thani. 

* ♦ * 

The same accompanists were a bit 
‘loud’ the previous evening when they 
accompanied P. S. Narayanaswamy. Not 
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only was overamplification a factor that 
raised the decibels, but the performers too 
seemed to be under some strain, the 
vocalist straining to deliver the ‘best’ of his 
wares through a none-too-cooperative 
voice, and the accompanists responding 
loudly. Nevertheless, the vocalist’s vidwat 
was not missed. His musicianship scored 
over voice constriction in Ritigowlai and 
Sankarabharanam. “Dwaitamu Sukhama” 
and the Tisra Jharapa Khanda Nadai 
Pallavi came off as intellectual exercises, 
presented with imagination. 

* * * 

Between the accompanist role he plays 
and the solo he serves, one finds a world of 
difference in violinist Lalgudi Jayaraman. 
To which has been added of late, a new 
role as the Jugalbandi partner which makes 
him a ‘stylist’ of a different metier. And 
one had the taste of the last two when he 
played for the annual fete of the Bharatiya 
Music & Arts Society and Sriraman Invest- 
ments 4 inauguration programme. 

The true Lalgudi spirit as a musician 
par excellence emerges when the maestro 
plays solo. His imagination, innovation 
and creativity flow uninhibited when he is 
on his own. And his surrender to the 
Muse is total. Such was the experience 
when he played with his son 
G. J. R. Krishnan finely dueting with him, 
for Bharatiya. 

Lalgudi’s own Varnam in Bahudari put 
the pair on a high pedestal where the 
father-son remained throughout spinning 
me odiously through alapana, kr.t. and 

.waras (sorry, nirava. was woefully 

neglected). Mohanam from fat <-r 
Kirvani from son flowed with intuitive 
depths and harmony. The swara sallies to 


“Rara Rajeeva lochana Rama” were a 
treat while in Kirvani Khanda Triputa 
Pallavi they took us on a Ragamalika 
swara 'cruise’. Vellore Ramabhadran has 
almost become a ‘limb’ of Lalgudi solo and 
his soft and stylish strokes enhanced the 
beauty of the ooncert. 

The same could not be said of Lalgudi 
when he teamed with Hindusthani flautist 
Hariprasad Chaurasia in a jugalbandi. 
Though he proved that ‘integration on 
melodic plane' was not after all that 
impossible with the necessary ‘accommoda- 
tion’ and ‘sacrifice’, it was he who had to 
‘do’ them both. Restrained from the 
normal wealth of graces which he also is 
capable of ‘coaxing’, Lalgudi employed 
meends, counterpointing and octaval 
‘ploughback’, which are just a child’s play 
to him, to match Chaurasia's ponderous 
style with long, pregnant pauses, and 
together thay developed Hamsadhwani now 
entrenched in the Hindustani system. The 
Taans were the plane where both could 
communicate and blend with ease, grace in 
gait and lilt in pace. The simple Gat 

structure adhering to one form of Tala, 
Adi helped them achieve synchrony. Zakhir 
Hussain, the inimitable Tabla wizard, played 
with immense alacrity and abandon 
harmonising with Ramesh’s Mridangam. 

The ‘skilled’ reciprocity the quartet 

presented ensured to jugalbandi the status 

of a classical variant, a variety entertain- 
ment. The same, one was convinced, could 
never become a staple system of musical 
presentation. 

. * * 

Kalaimamani S. R. Kasturi has been over 
half a century on the stage. To see him in 
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» «« celluloid wai quite a 

the same role nlayback singing 

SSTSl- “■“* D " 

S. Ramanathan. 

To ca.t in celluloid the life of the 

Saint and to record for posterity some of 

his divine musical games is no 
challenge to any producer. And *° 
the ‘Sangeeta Sagara' m a 60-mmu e 
documentary only makes i 
hazardous. The •‘Thyaga Brahmam the 
Films Division offered, scripted and produc- 
ed by R. Krishna Mohan could therefore 
be taken as a memento. The photography 
highlighting some of the authentic back- 
ground at Tiruvayyaru and the Tanjavur 
belt is by Gangadhar. 


The quiet master-and melodist- mentor 
Krishnaswamy of the Shanmukhananda 
Sangeeta Vidyalaya made history again, 
when two of his kid-chelas, probably the 
youngest on the line, Ranjani and Gayatri 


were presented in their debut at the Asthika 
Samaj. Their/prodigious talent apart, the 
master has trained their nimble fingers 
to traverse with vocal certainty on the 
stringed path. Confident and unruffled 
they played with musical instincts and 
imagination. Gayatri’s Kharaharapr.ya 
bad a sweet grace we rarely come across 
even among experienced artistes not to 
speak of young freshers. Being trained in 
vocal too (Ranjani is said to have greater 
flouiish in vocal), the sisters will go a 
long way if they pursue with the same 
diligence and devotion and not be bitten 
by the ‘performing bug’. 


The month of January as usual rever- 
berated with Aradhana and wherever there 
was an association or sabha, Saint Tyaga- 
raja was paid homage. Shanmukhananda 
got up a 4-day anjali to the saint. In 
February, the Sabha paid tribute to the 
Sangeeta Pitamaha. 



& 
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Cultural Scene in Karnataka 

By 

T. B. NARASIMHACHAR 

The notable event during December in the Hindusthani medium. The confere- 


1986 was the annual awards function 
arranged by the State Sangita Nritya Aca- 
demy on 12-12-1986 at the Ravindra Kala- 
kshetra to V. Ramaratnam (Carnatic voca- 
list of Mysore), A. V. Krishnamachar 
(Violinist-Bangalore), Smt. Lalitha Ubhaya- 
kar (Hiadusthani vocalist), N. G. Kulka- 
rni (Tabla), Guru Tanjore K. P. Kittappa 
Pillai (Bharathanatyam), K. B. Madhava 
Rao (Bharatha Natyam-Guru), Bangalore 
K.i ishna Bhagavathar (Harikatha), Kumara 
Venkanna (Art critic). Each of them 
received a cash award of Rs. 5.000/- and 
the title ‘Karnataka Kala Tilaka • 

The new year, 1987, saw the Karnata- 
ka Gana Kala Parishat hold its annual 
(17th) Musicians’ Conference and Music 
Festival at Bellary at the suggestion of the 
State Government. It was presided over 
by Sangita Bhooshanam M. A. Narasimha- 
char. a senior alumnus of the music 
college at Chidambaram, He had the 
benefit of being trained by such stalwarts 
of yesteryears as Tanjavur Ponmah P.Hay 
Tiger Varadachar, T. S. Sabhesa Iyer and 
Sathur Krishna Iyengar in the Guruku a- 
vasa system. As many as 120 artistes 

p.r.iclp.ud 1» the Hinduslhan^and Cjn»- 

tic music concerts. Sisi 

Chowdhary from Shanthiniketan and Dr 

Rajeev Taranath of Bangalore 

in a rare jugalbandi of violin and Sarod 


nee president gave the inaugural concert. 
The programmes included a Sugam San- 
gita recital. Amongst the visiting artis- 
tes were Chengalpattu Ranganathan of 
Madras (disciple of Alathur Brothers), 
K. Vageesh (Delhi) and Dr. M. Balamurali 

Krishna. 

M. A. Narasimhachar led the lecture- 
demonstration ssssions in the mornings 
with a talk on ‘Ahiri’. He said that in 
ancient days compositions in Ahiri were 
sung in Sri Vaishnava temples before 
sunrise- He sang a few krithis by Syama 
Sastri, Dikshitar and Tyagaraja to bring 
home the beauty and nuances of this raga. 
Vainika V. Venkatasubba Rao spoke on 
‘Chitta Taanas’ and emphasised their impor- 
tance in Veena play. He demonstrated the 
point through 4 Nata’ raga. 

Dr. R. Satyanarayana of Mysore spoke 
on medieval Indian music with its relevance 
to the Carnatic system. His son Nandakumar 

sang some songs in illustration of it. M. 

Cheluvarayaswami spoke on the underlying 
theme of ‘Bhakthi’ in all the krithis of Sri 
Tyagaraja, including ‘Bantu Reeti’ (Ham- 
satiadam), ‘Chalimmi Jalajaksha (Yadu- 
kula kamboji). Kalaharanametara (Suddha 
Saveri). and ‘Yendundi Ved«l.t.vo (Durbar) 
Speaking on ‘Thiruppugazh B. M. Sun 
daram of Pondicherry Akashwam, said the 
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verses did not have ‘Pallavi and nu 
pallavi’ and were set to ‘Chanda tala 
Most of them are in chaste Tamil known 
also as ‘Kadai Tamil’. Out of 16.000 com- 
positions by Arunagirinathar only 1.300 
have been traced. The compositions have 
been dedicated to Lord Subrahmanya 
(Muruga). The Talas introduced are 
intricate. While Chengalpattu Ranganathan 
sang some in illustration thereof, Dr. Bala- 
muralikrishna in his comments said they 
were unique and had a great significance 
in our Tala system and made an impact 
on listeners. Veteran Titte Krishna 
Iyengar gave a lecture-demonstration on 
Pallari Dr. Balamuralikrishna led a group 
of youngsters in the singing of some 
krithis of Bhadrachala Ramadas in an evo- 
cative way and in the traditional style in 
vogue in the East and west Godavari dis- 
tricts of Andhra Pradesh: 'Ramuni Nam- 
mina Diname’ Sudhinamu’ (Kapi), ‘Taraka 
Mantramu’ (Dbanyasi), ‘Yetu botivo Rama’ 
(Anandabhairavi), ‘Yemira Rama’ Rama 
jogiMandu’ and ‘Pahi Rama Prabhu.’ 
Sushila Raghupathi and her colleagues 
illustrated some rare and unpublished 
krithis of Mysore Vasudevachar. Led by 
M. A. Narasimhachar there was a group 
singing of Tyagaraja and Purandaradasa 
compositions by about 50 artistes. At the 
valedictory function Dr. Balamuralikrishna 

. P S d ; ,th r State Government to 
afford financial assistance to artistes in 

their old age. He sang couplets in praise 
• of the southern states. 

Aradhanas Galore 

In recent yeats the Aradhana of Saint 


every institution 'connected with music, as 
there are a number of Brindavans establi- 
shed in Bangalore. The end result is that 
the various local artistes are having a 
heyday of concerts and these Aradhanas 
spill over into the months of February and 
March. But the matter for consideration 
is that these annual Aradhanas are turning 
out to be an extension of the usual monthly 
professional programmes for the entertain- 
ment of the audience, in which the artistes, 
young and old, ladies and gents, give 
reign to the display of their virtuosity 
instead of paying musical homage to those 
great composers, who were minstrels of 

God and poured forth their devotion to 
God ‘in profuse strains of unpremeditated 
songs of devotion’. The devotional part is 
invariably found missing. The audience 
also seems to have compromised with this 
approach of the performers. They are 
rarely allowed to develop a mood of devo- 
tion and solemnity, in the face of our incor- 
rigible percussionists going the whole hog 
in producing reverberating, *en masse 

sound. The festival at the ‘Sanctum Sanc- 
torum’ at Tiruvaiyyaru seems to be setting 
the pattern for the organisers and artistes in 
other parts of the country, by and large. 
Of course the inevitable ‘Goshti Ganam’ of 
‘Pancha Ratna Krithis’ is there at all these 
functions, often turning out to be caco- 
phony with umpteen nonaligned voices 
crying hoarse the texts (often with printed 
or manuscript texts before them). Thus 
the very objects of these annual functions 
are often defeated. The Purandaradasa 
Aradhana at Hampi and the Tyagaraja 
Aradhana at Srirangapatna on the banks of 
the river Cauvery gain some significance. 
But at Hampi three different organisers 
vied for public attention at the same venu* 
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on different days. One cannot help 
wondering how much more edifying it would 
have been if all these organisers had 
pooled their resources 'to celebrate the 
Aradhana on Pushya Bahula Amavasya the 
day on which the saint is said to have 
attained Samadhi. Even here the profes- 
sional approach prevailed. 

Classical Arts and Youth 

During the week, 27th January-2nd 
February 1987 ‘SPIC-MACAY’ (Bangalore 
chapter) arranged what was called 
‘FEST (ST) at various educational centres 
in Bangalore, Suratkal and Mysore, in 
pursuance of its objective of ‘promoting 
Indian classical Music and Culture amongst 
Youth.’ The current festival was co-spon- 
sored by ‘Philips India’. The artistes who 
participated were Smt. Samyukta Panigrahi 
(Odissi), Dr. N. Rajam (Hindusthani violin), 
T. V. Sankaranarayanan (Carnatic vocal), 
Kadari Gopalanath (Carnatic-Saxophone), 
Pandit Jasraj (Hindusthani vocal) and 
Pandit Rajiv Taranath (Hindusthani-Sarod) 
Young people were intended to be the main 
beneficiaries of this series but the general 
music lovers also took advantage of the 
programmes by their favourite artistes. In 
particular, the vocal recital by Pandit Jasraj 
was glorious and had a packed hall. Dr. 
Rajam, in addition to a violin solo gave a 
LEC-DEM which did attact and educate. 
She took up a Khayal in that popular Raga 
Bhimpalas (Abheri of the Carnatic system) 
to explain its set -upofStbayi Alap, Antara, 
etc., demonstrating each facet on the 
violin, in her inimitable ‘Gayaki’ technique, 
with its vibrant, meandering movements. 
This made one feel that the objective of 
SPIC-MACAY can be more purposefully 
achieved, if they arrange, invariably, such 


LEC-DEMS to supplement the concerts. 
Recently Ustad Violayat Khan, the eminent 
Sitar Maestro, is reported to have exhorted 
people ; For Heaven’s sake, do not take 
classical music to the streets. This is very 
valid and significant whatever our political 
leaders may have to say about it. Apprecia- 
tion of any classical art medium can only 
result from thorough uuderstanding of its 
format. Youth may be said to readily 
appreciate and fall for ready-made art 
forms packed in glittering covers. Not all 
popular or successful artistes can explain 
their art to lay peopls. 

Seminar on Sugam Sangit 

By including ‘Sugam Tangit’ within the 
purview of its patronage, the State Sangita 
Nritya Acahemy has given t a boost and 
this form of musical entertainment is 
gaining ground in Karnataka in recent 
years. The Academy had arranged a two- 
day Seminar on Sugam Sangit during the 
middle of February. Sri Shivamogga 
Subbanna, a leading exponent and member 
of the Academy’s Governing Body, 
coordinated the discussions in which many 
artistes participated, though outstation 
representatives did not turn up. It was 
unanimously agreed that ‘Sugam Sangit* 
of today is a sophisticated form of what 
was already in vogue as ‘Bhava Geethe’ 
(mood music) in this state to present the 
poetic outpourings in Kannada by eminent 
poets of Karnataka. The need for forming 
an Academic controlling body or ‘Sugam 
Sangit Parishat’ was agreed upon. The 
speakers dealt with the various aspects of 
the subject and many from among the 
audience participated in the Seminar. The 
meeting paid homage to the memory ot 

(Continued on page 3 3) 
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Culture & Music 

By 

K. RAJAGOPALAN. M.Sc.. Dip. Mus. 


Human culture has yielded many art 
forms, the principal and finest manifesta- 
tion being music. The social concept o 
Aristotle and the West as applied to the 
seclusion theory of the Indian sages ins- 
pired different approaches to this extem- 
pore art. Harmony and orchestration in 
group singing had its echo in social demo- 
cracy where the individual is a contributing 
unit to the total structure in all its consum- 
mate beauty. This form struck root in the 
West. 


Indian Music aimed directly at linking 

• man with his creator as the only worthy 
pursuit in life. Mundane thoughts were 

• Ignored. The philosophy and culture of 
Indian music has no serious concern for 
the principle of harmony even as intros- 

f pection envisages only isolation. The less 
sophisticated devotional group music, 
fight and social in character, carried things 
of harmony with it, perhaps to facilitate 
l popularisation. 


Indian philosophy has looked upc 

• mus.c comprised of song, dance ar 
•instruments as serving as a vehicle, by r 
•means an end in itself, for emancipate 
The eternal sound <0M' had its birth in tl 

• unron of hfe force with fire and expand, 
into the seven notes in an octave The 
seven notes are considered by the Yogis 
have their origin in the specific vital centr 


of the body like navel, heart, throat, tongue 
nose. etc. Practice of melody is viewed as 
an exercise in Yoga; the melodic system 
and worship of Lord Shiva, the destroyer, 
as the embodiment of Melody. 

Evolution and renaissance in art in 
the long run resulted in the elevation of the 
status and quality of music as a useful 
branch of Indian philosophy - Gandharva 
Veda-aimed at stirring the higher instincts 
of man. The vehicle of devotion moves 
majestically on the celestial road of melody 
to its destined goal of salvation. Jaya- 
deva of Ashtapadhi fame, Kabirdas, Meera, 
Ramadass, Tulsidas, Surdas, Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu, the Alwars and Nayanmars of 
the south, to quote only a few, attained 
salvation through music. Saint Thyagaraja 
stresses that music without devotion is 
a body without life and ceases to have 
independent existence sans the breath of 
devotion. His entire life was one long and 
ecstatic symphony with the fusion of his 
ruling passion Rama. 

The maturity of Indian music is tracea- 
ble to several centuries before the Christian 
era when this prosperous Bharata Desa 
adopted a unified system of scientific music 
with identical traditions. Saint Jayadeva, 
hailing from Kalinga, with his immortal 
Ashtapadhis, was a household name 
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enshrined in the heart of every Indian - a 
a testimony to the unity of melodic 
India. 

Thanks to the cultural impact of Mus- 
lim rule in Northern India, music of the 
North underwent modifications retaining 
the melodic pattern. In contrast the 
original unalloyed system of Indian music 
dug its roots firmly south of the Vindhyas, 
standing out gloriously in its present form 
known as Carnatic Music. 


The end of the 18th Century is an era 
of renaissance in art in Europe and India. 
Giants like Beethoven, Mozart, etc. in 
Europe laid the foundation for a new era 
in western music. It was also during this 
period that Carnatic Music witnessed the 
dawn heralded by the advent of Purandara- 
dasa and the great musical trinity of com- 
posers. Saint Thyagaraja, Muthuswami 
Dikshitar and Syama Sastrigal. 


( Continued from page 31) 


late P. Kalinga Rao a pioner who is 
almost a father figure to the contemporary 
exponents of Sugam Sangit. 

Ashtavadhaoa in Kannada 

For the first time in living memory 
anunique programme was the ‘Ashtavadhana 
in Kannada by Sri Josyam Sadananda 
Sastri, sponsored bv the Youth Writers and 
Artists Guild. It consisted of the exponent 
giving satisfactory answers to problems on 
eight different subjects posed consecutively 
by different specialists in those fields. 
(Nishedakshari - Dattapadi - Samasasya - 
Asukavite - Varnane - Puranapatana - 
Aprasthuta Prasanga • Ganta ganana). It 


gave a thrilling experience to the audience 
through the ambidexterity of the scholar. 
The Guild had also arranged a 6-day 
Festival of performing arts entitled 
‘JAITRA YATRA* and consisted of Dance. 
Drama and Music Programmes. The 
Karnataka Nritya Kala Parishat has also 
been active in presenting various dance 
programmes and academic sessions. 
Keshava Nritya Shala, one of the pioneer 
institutions in this State for affording train- 
ing in Bharathanatyam has launched a 
scheme of presenting lectures and demon- 
strations on tne various Indian Dance forms 
on the morning of the last Sunday ot every 
month, to benefit both students ot dance 
and the lay public. 
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Speech of Mr. 

ACad :^ e V , dWOth So ma Jam , 

KAuirmore. on 19th January 87 


Sangita Kalanidhi Dr. Semmangudi 
Srinivasa Iyer, Sangita Kalanidhi M. S. 
Subbulakshmi, office bearers of the Tyaga- 
raja Sangeetha Vidwath Samajam, Vidwans 
and Vidushis, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Sri. Tyagaraja (gifted by Maharajapuram 
Viswanatha Iyer) has been installed to 
inspire the musicians performing in this hall 
The serene atmosphere here, far away 
from the madding crowd, is yet 
another factor that contributes to the sanc- 


It is really an honour and a privilege t jty 0 f this place. Samajam has an impres- 
for me to be asked to inaugurate this s j ve record of performance which is perhaps 
140 th Aradhana festival of Sadguru Tyaga due to the fact that all its programmes are 
Brahmam to be conducted by this Sama- ope n to the public without any fees, 
jam for ten days from this evening. To- Vidwans also come forwardjvoluntarily to 
morrow morning the whole of South India s j ng here as their homage to Sri Tyagaraja 
and even cities in the North will be rever- w ho may be called the Patron Saint of 
berating with the singing of the Pancha- Carnatic music, 
ratna Kritis of Tyagaraja by his devotees 

and this] Samajam will also be celebrating Tyagaraja was the greatest among the 
the aradhana in a fitting manner. music composers of this age. He exerted 


Unique body 


The Vidwath Samajam is a unique 
institution in many ways and a by-word 
for music in Mylapore. It was established 
fifty years ago by musical giants like Tiger 
Varadachariar, Muthayya Bhagavatar, T.L- 
Venkatarama Iyer and Parur Sundaram 
Iyer with a view to enabling Vidwans to 


have their own organisation for the prop 
gation of music. It was therefore narm 
as the 'Vidwath Samajam'. Starting wi 
a bamboo shed, the Samajam soon gre 
to its present structure with financial he 
from Sri. T. Sadasivam, Sangita Kalanid 
M. S. Subbulakshmi and the Travancc 
R oya! family W h°s e genera is a , wa 
available to all deserving causes. 


the greatest influence upon musical art in 
South India during the 18th and 19th 
centuries and revolutionized the very 
nature of Karnataka music. His works are 
of delicate spirituality, full of melodic 
beauty and in the highest sense, artistic. 
His songs are accepted today as the only 
adequate interpretation of classical Kama* 
taka music from both the music and the 
sahitya points of view. 

A Great Initiator 

Tyagaraja was as much a product of 
the golden age of music as he was one 
of its makers. Virabhadrayya of an earlier 
generation had already set up conventions 
and standards for the systematic presenta- 


The Samajam has been f • • tl0n ° f Karnataka music * Tyagaraja's formi- 

smoothly ever since and it i. ]" C,IOn,n i 9 dable contemporaries included Adippiah, 

place in Madras where a panchalohaiH 0 ! ^ Pal,avi G °P a,a 'ver and his own gurus 

P chaloha idol of not to speak of Muthuswami Dikshitar and 
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Syama Sastri who stood in a class of 
their own. It was in the midst of these 
giants that young Tyagaraja was called 
upon to prove his mettle as a composer. 
*n his formative years he had excellent 
opportunities of listening to a remarkably 
rich variety of musical fare and imbibing its 
best elements. He must have not only 
drunk deep at the fountain of Karnataka 
music but must have also heard Hindus- 
tani music from the Bavas from Maharash- 
tra who visited Thanjavur, and even the 
English band. We can discern their influ- 
ence on him in his Nalinakanti (which 
resembles Gauda Sarang) and Suposhini, 
which sounds like an English Note. 

He was thus fully exposed to the 
heritage of Indian music and its cultural 
and integrating aspects. His genius lay in 
organising the rich material before him for 
his own ends and conjuring up a world 
of ethereal beauty. The secret of his art 
lay in producing something utterly new 
from ragas and talas used over and again 
in the past. The one test of the supre- 
macy of his music was that it swept the 
music world like a deluge, throwing into 
the shade most of the compositions of the 
earlier composers. From about the middle 
of the 19th century, Tyagaraja began to 
dominate the repertoire of our musicians 
and the preference of listeners as no other 
single composer of the past had done. 

The Kriti - His Forte 

He built a unique musical empire 
with only one type of composition, the 

kriti, for which he himself spelt out the 

grammar in his song 'Sogasuga'. In fact, 
the kriti form seems to have been awaiting 
his coming, for in his hands it was to 
grow to grand proportions and to be 


filled with an intenser life than before. 
His musical Instinct was unerring and it 
led him to choose the appropriate ragas 
and talas and the form in which he should 
cast his compositions. It was a challenge 
on his part to have attempted no less than 
30 kritis in a common raga like Todi in 
seven different talas. Though primarily 
based on vocal music, his compositions 
sound equally communicative on instru- 
ments also and have been the mainstay of 
Huteand nagaswaram players ever since his 
time. 

Devotional Aims 

He was fully conscious that he was 
the inheritor of a noble tradition and his 
mission in life was to project it through 
his compositions as great singers and 
saints had done in the past. Saint com- 
posers before him were, in the main, either 
devotees of Rama or Krishna. Ramanand, 
Kabir, Tulasidas and Bhadrachala Rama- 
dasa had sung the glories of Rama while 
Jayadeva, Narayana Tirtha, Surdas and 
Mirabai had poured out their devotion to 
Krishna. The spiritual initiation Tyagaraja 
had received early in life made him a con- 
firmed devotee of Rama but, as a cosmopo- 
litan in his religious outlook, he has sung 
with equal fervour on other deities and 
has composed an opera based on a Krishna 
theme. But a mystical rapture appears to 
have seized him at the very thought of 
Rama. He, therefore, soaked himself 
with the inspiration of the story of Rama 
as depicted by Valmiki and others and 
composed kritis of everlasting sublimity 
based on themes connected with his hero. 

In the music of Tyagaraja. tradition 
and invention find a unique balance. He 
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-studied, with loving reverence, the 
workef the great master-composers of an 

earlier period. He mastered the theory of 
the art not merely from books but from the 
practice of the virtuosi of his time. He 
made endless experiments and always 
struck out along new lines. The precious 
heritage left behind by him comprises 
about 700 songs composed in over 200 
ragas falling under 45 of the 72 parent 
scales of Karnataka music and two operas 
in Telugu. 

The Pancharatna kritis 


For the past three or four decades, the 
five kritis of Sri Tyagaraja, called the Pan- 
cha Hatna group, in the five ghana ragas 
viz, Nata, Gaula, Arabhi, Varali and Sri- 
raga, are being sung regularly in chorus at 
all celebrations of the Swami's aradhana. 
Devotees of Tyagaraja might wonder why 
the pancha ratna kritis, and not any other 
group kritis, were selected for choral sin- 
ging during his aradhana and what the 
special features of these kritis, musical 
and devotional, are for their being so 
: selected. The question also arises as to 
. how Tyagaraja conceived of these unique 
• musical forms and why no other compo- 
ser, either before or after him, have 
attempted these forms. 


These five kritis are not straypiece 
•composed by Tyagaraja at random bu 
consmute a delibarate scheme of melody 
fhythm and words into which he has pains 


takingly fitted every aspect of the classical 
form of Karnataka music. They are the 
most representative of his art as a compo- 
ser and one may even say that Tyagaraja 
has, in these pieces, consciously summed 
up his musical genius in a quintessential 
form. They are also the only pieces for 
which full notations are available, there are 
no patantaras and no sangatis although, 
recently, some differences have crept into 
the Varali piece ‘Kanakana ruchira’. The 
group is therefore ideally suited for being 
sung in chorus during aradhana celebra- 
tions. The kritis fill the air with a moving 
devotional atmosphere which has to be 
experienced by the listeners subjectively. 

The five kritis are thus an unrivalled 
group of compositions both from the 
music and the sahitya points of view. 
Tyagaraja must have composed them 
when he was at the peak of his career as 
a composer. The pieces are scholarly 
without being pedantic. A continuous 
rendering of them in chorus ushers in an 
atmosphere of peace, tranquility, devotion. 
Those who wish to pay their homage to 
Tyagaraja and all that he stood for, cannot 
do better than to arrange for these kritis to 

be sung in all festivals connected with the 
saint. 


I once again thank the Samajam for 
the honour done to me and I inaugurate 
this festival with great pleasure. 


Book Review 

” • * i • » f* fc 0 Ip 

“ SATYAMEVA JAYATE” By Violin V. V. Subramanyam, pp. 28 (Price not 

mentioned) 


Music has often to fight a losing battle 
against unsympathetic surroundings and 
unintended vilification of past masters. An 
overdose of the so-called rational attitude 
can result in a great deal of misunderstan- 
ding and confusion even from well-meaning 
critics. Maharaja Swathi Tirunal’s status 
as a great composer of music has been 
lately under a cloud, thanks to the pamph- 
ets that have emanated from quarters 
that otherwise command great respect in 
the music field. Genuine admirers of 
Swati Tirunal have felt greatly embarrassed 
by the harsh criticisms levelled against the 
vidvans who had sincerely tried to propa- 
gate the works of the Maharaja. But 
cast-iron defences are hard to forge when 
one is dealing with the work of a prince 
who ruled in far-away Kerala ; and records 
throwing light on a period 150 years back 
are only a few and hard to obtain. 

It is against this murky background of 
mixed fact and legend that one welcomes 
the painstaking research and conclusions 
embodied io Sri V. V. Subramanian’s 
pamphlet ‘"Satyameva Jayate". Without 
asperity at those who doubt Swati Tirunal’s 
capacity as a Vaggeyakara and avoiding 
also a pharisaic zeal in defending the 
Maharaja, VVS has painstakingly and 


scrupulously compiled the case against the 
“allegations.’ When one puts down this 
little book, one is almost fully convinced 
that Swati Tirunal had all the training and 
genius to write the music attibuted to him 
and brought to us through the efforts of 
Muthiah Bhagavathar and Semmangudl 
Srinivasa Iyer and others; and that the 
Tanjore quartette’s role in the produc- 
tion of that music was at least advisory. 
A commendable feature of this publication 
is the scrupulous avoidauce of the backlash 
in which Vadivelu could have been pictu- 
red as a merely, servile courtier without any 
skills as a composer; in other words, that it 
is not" necessary to damn Vadivelu in 
order to prove Swati Tirunal! VVS has 
cited chapter and verse to prove his 
thesis and they are on target. The merit 
of Mr. R. Krishnaswamy’s English transla- 
tion is that it is natural and does not seem 
a translation. 

. . . . 4 . it • », . It, 

The book has a very useful Appen- 
dix containing some precise and useful 
data about the princes of Travancore right 
up to this generation. VVS, it seems, is 
not only a brilliant violinist but a serious 
author. His earlier work on the violin 
had opened our eyes to that aspect. The 
work under review does him much credit. 
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OBITUARY 

* 


NARAYANA IYENGAR 

Devakottai Narayana Iyengar who died recently was a true representative of the 
vainika tradition of old. Beginning his apprenticeship with gottuvadyam Sakarama Rao 

of Thiruvidamarudur (along iwith Semmangudi Srin.vasa Iyer) he later became the 

disciple of Karaikudi Subbarama Iyer, the elder of the famous team of “Karaikudi 
Brothers”, who stood for lofty standards in instrumental music (and particularly 
Pallavi). Unlike his brother Sundararaja Iyengar, a fine mridangam and Kanjira 
tidvan (who was more brash in eveiy way), Sri Narayana Iyengar was a modest though 
substantial artist. Among his stints were a teaching assignment at the Central college 
of music, Madras and at the music school of the Bharatiya Music and Arts Society of 
Matunga, Bombay. The Music Academy, Madras, recognised his services to music 
in 1985 by giving a certificate of Merit though many felt that he could have been hon- 
oured with the “Sangitha Kalanidhi” title, just like K. S. Narayanaswamy, to whom he 
was not inferior in any way. 


V. T. RAJAN 

■ - . ■ ' i 

Mr. V. T. Rajan’s untimely and sudden death has deprived “Shanmukha” of 
a sincere and ardent well-wishers. From very humble beginnings he, by sheer will 
power and hard work, rose to the position of a leading paper merchant in Madras and 
also the owner of one of the best printing establishments in the city. His press was 
an instrument of great causes, proof of which lies in the fact that the numerous publi- 
cations of the Kanchi Kamakoti Peeta as well as of other religious bodies were under- 
takeo by Rajan Press without any profit motive. In the musical field, for years the 

J ° Urnal by Sri TSP > -d other y X h ! 

their Annuals done bv ' aja °' Educat,onal lnslltu t>°ns, too, preferred to get 

y him, irrespective oi religious affiliations. 

end pundits, The°pe^jntof ° f his Wealth freely ’ specially to savants 

of “Guru Several bnim” on h' • nCh '’ the Paramacharya, confered the worthy title 
Hi* loss will be felt not onlv Kwh . reCognit ‘ on of his unswerving loyalty to the Mutt 
Dharma. ° * by ,he P nntln 8 industry but by all asthikas and our Santana 
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